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What We Have. 


Partial Enfranchisement of Women. 


When in November, 1918, the Parliamentary Vote was 
granted to some women over 30 years of age, it was generally 
assumed that the Golden Age for women had arrived and it would 
only be a question of time before women would obtain equality of 
governing power and of opportunities with men in all spheres of 
life. It is now more than six years since the Representation of the 
People Act (1918) was passed, but the franchise has not yet been 
extended to women on the same terms as it is granted to men. 

Several attempts have been made to reform the Representa- 
tion of the People Act. In 1920, Mr. Grundy introduced a Bill into 
the House to confer votes on women at the age of 21. This 
passed the second reading without a division and was then 
wrecked. In 1924, Mr. Adamson brought in a Bill in which it 
was proposed to place the franchise for both sexes (except for 
University elections) upon a similar basis of residence. It passed 
through its final stage in Committee in June, was reported to the 
House of Commons and adopted by the Government. Unfor- 
tunately, no further action was taken before Parliament was pro- 
~ rogued in October, 1924. 

In February, 1925, Mr. Whiteley’s Representation of the 
People Bill, which dealt solely with the equal enfranchisement of 
men and women, was defeated in the House of Commons by 220 
votes to 158. Although the Bill contained a clause to the effect 
‘*that this Act shall come into operation on such a date as His 
Majesty may fix by Order in Council and His Majesty may, by 
~ such Order alter, in connection with the first register to be pre- 
pared under this Act, any registration dates and direct that this 
Act shall have effect as so altered,’’ the Government amendment 
was carried ‘‘That this House declines in the early stages of a new 
Parliament to accord a Second Reading to a Franchise Bill, 
involving as it would a General Election with the consequent 
interruption of important legislative and administrative work, 
and records its opinion that a considered scheme of franchise 
reform should be brought before the House at a suitable oppor- 
tunity within the life-time of the present Parliament.’’ 
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As the matter stands, therefore, women may expect a further 
measure of franchise reform as a swan-song from the present 
Parliament in three or four years’ time; but, as there is no 
guarantee of any kind, it is possible that, as has happened before, 
insufficient time will be left for the measure to be carried through 
before the dissolution. 


Women in Parliament. 


In 1918 women gained the right to stand as candidates for 
election to the House of Commons, and the curious anomaly 
obtains that women who may not themselves vote on the grounds 
of their youth may represent a constituency in Parliament. 

Four General Elections have taken place since this right was 
ceded to women. At the first election, Countess Markievicz was 
the only successful woman candidate. She stood for the St. 
Patrick’s Division of Dublin, 1918, but in accordance with Sinn 
Fein tactics did not take her seat in the House of Commons. Ata 
By-Election in 1919 Lady Astor was elected, and she has also been 
successful in each of the three succeeding elections. In 1922, she 
was joined in the House by Mrs. Wintringham, and later, after a 
by-election, by Mrs. Hilton Philipson. These three women were 
also returned in the 1923 election, together with The Duchess of 
Atholl, Miss Margaret Bondfield, Miss Dorothy Jewson, Miss 
Susan Lawrence and Lady Terrington. The 1924 election was 
disappointing, as only four women were returned, but it is signifi- 
eant that the average number of votes polled for women at this 
election was nearly three times the average polled in 1918. Miss 
Kllen Wilkinson was the only new member to be elected, the 
others being Lady Astor, the Duchess of Atholl and Mrs. Philip- 
son. The outlook for women is less gloomy when it is realised 
that few women stood for constituencies in which their parties had 
any chance of success; and, with the exception of one or two, no 
woman who failed to gain a seat was given the opportunity of 
standing for a seat previously held by her party. 

The following analysis of the election figures is interesting. 


Average Votes given to women. No. Standing. No. Elected. 


1918 4 weeps 16 “i 1 
1922 .. 6,911 A ie ie 32 re 2 
1928. care sOnd: rE r. ee 84, 8 
1924 .. 9,750 . ae 4 Mt 4 


Miss Margaret Bondfield was, in 1923, the first woman to 
become a member of the Government when she was appointed 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Labour, and later she 
was the first woman to represent the Government at the League of 
Nations International Labour Conference. 

In 1924, the Prime Minister followed the good example set by 
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his predecessor in appointing a woman as a member of the Govern- 
ment, the Duchess of Atholl becoming Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Board of Education. 


No Peeresses in the House of Lords. 


A logical result of the extension of the franchise to women and 
the establishment of their eligibility for election to the House of 
Commons would appear to be the recognition of the principle that 
Peeresses in their own right should sit and vote in the House of 
Lords, and that Scottish and Irish Peeresses should take part in the 
election of their compeers to that House. 

Shortly after succeeding to her father’s peerage in 1918, 
Lady Rhondda petitioned the King for a Writ of Summons to 
Parliament and her petition was referred to the Committee for 
Privileges of the House of Lords. The case was first heard in 1922 
and was decided in her favour by seven to one. When the report 
was presented to the House of Lords, it was decided to refer the 
case to a larger Committee and the claim was then rejected by 20 
to 4. In 1924 a Bill was introduced into the House of Commons to 
enable Peeresses in their own right to sit and vote in the House of 
Lords, but this was not passed before the prorogation of Parlia- 
ment. In 1925 a similar Bill was introduced by Lord Astor into 
the House of Lords and this was rejected on its Second Reading 
by the small majority of 2, largely on the plea that it was inad- 
visable to introduce a small reform when there was a probability 
of a thoroughgoing reform of the House of Lords being undertaken 
shortly. 

This specious argument did not deceive the women’s organi- 
sations. The granting of this right to Peeresses is a simple matter 
of long-delayed justice which need in no way affect the reform of 
the House of Lords, which is inevitably a long and complicated 
process and is also highly controversial in character. 


Sex Disqualification (Removal) Act. 


In 1919 the Sex Disqualification (Removal) Act was passed, 
enacting that ‘‘a person shall not be disqualified by sex or marri- 
age from the exercise of any public function or from being 
appointed to or holding any civil or judicial office or post, or 
from entering or assuming or carrying on any civil profession or 
vocation.’’ This Bill, although it enabled women to be 
appointed Justices of the Peace, to sit upon juries and to enter the 
legal profession, did not secure women public servants from 
being dismissed on account of marriage and it did not permit 
Peeresses in their own right to sit in the House of Lords, nor did 
it enable women to enter the State Church. As to the Civil 
Service, under an Order in Council made in July 1920 (which 
virtually took away with the one hand what had been given with 
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the other), all posts in the Diplomatic and Consular Services, in 
the Government Services of the Colonies and Protectorates and 
the Civil Services in India to which appointments are made in 
the United Kingdom and in the Commercial Diplomatic and 
Trade Commission Service are reserved to men. 

A Bill was presented by Sir Robert Newman in 1925 ‘‘to 
amend the law with respect to disqualification on account of 
sex’’ but has so far made no progress. 


Women in the Legal Profession. 


Within twenty-four hours of the passing of the Ser Disquali- 
fication (Removal) Act, two women were admitted as law students, 
and, in November, 1921, Miss Kyle, of Belfast, and Miss Deverell, 
of Greystones, Dublin, were the first women to be called to the 
Irish Bar. On May 10, 1922, nine women were called to the 
English Bar, headed by Dr. Ivy Williams, who obtained the 
brilliant distinction of a Certificate of honour at her final exam- 
ination. There are now more than fifty women called, or quali- 
fied to be called to the Bar. In 1924 a woman barrister first 
argued a case before the Court of Criminal Appeal and won it. 

In December 1922, Miss Morrison qualified as the first woman 
solicitor, and in the following January four others, who had 
qualified earlier and had been waiting for the expiration of their 
terms, were admitted. There are now 15 women solicitors and 
some 80 articled clerks. 


Women Magistrates. 


In 1919, the Lord Chancellor appointed a Women’s Central 
Advisory Committee to assist him in the selection of women 
magistrates. The seven members of the Committee were them- 
selves made Commissioners of the Peace, but several months 
elapsed before any further women Justices of the Peace were 
appointed. Eventually however, the nominations poured in, 
and some hundreds were appointed before the end of 1920. ‘The 
number of women magistrates has since gradually increased, but 
there are still Benches without a woman, and most have a totally 
inadequate proportion, as for instance in Berkshire, where, in 
1924, out of the 234 Magistrates on the Commission of the Peace 
for the C ounty, only two were women. 

Women magistrates, in an endeavour to fit themselves for 
their duties held a summer school at one of the Oxford colleges, 
and in doing so, secured the approbation of the Press. One 
paper reported, “‘This is a scheme which, if extended so as to 
include men justices could hardly fail to produce results benefi- 
cial to the administration of justice in our courts, and credit is 
due to women who have only recently been admitted to this form 
of public service that they have realised one of the most serious 


shortcomings of our magisterial system and have set about 
repairing it.’’ 


Women Jurors. 


_ The right of a woman to serve on a jury, which was ceded 
under the Sea Disqualification (Removal) Act has been much more 
severely criticised than has been the right to act as a magistrate. 
In 1921 an effort was made to render jury service optional for 
woman. This failed, but, under the Act, any person before 
whom a case is heard may make an order that the jury shall be 
composed of men or of women only, as the case may require; and, 
under some circumstances a prisoner may challenge the jurors one 
by one befere they are sworn without giving any cause. An at- 
tempt has been made, so far unsuccessfully , by women’s organis- 
ations, to introduce legislation to make it impossible fora judge 
to exclude the service of women jurors in any case in which 
women or children are concerned. 


Women Police. 


The Departmental Committee of 1920 which enquired into 
the work of women police, gave an exceedingly favourable report 
and expressed the opinion that in certain areas their presence was 
indispensable. In 1922, during the ‘‘economy’’ stunt, an effort 
was made to disband the Metropolitan Patrols, but, owing to the 
general outery and by the vigorous efforts of Lady Astor and Mrs. 
Wintringham, it was decided to retain enough women patrols to 
form a nucleus which could be added to as the financial position 
improved. In 1923 there were only 34 women patrols through- 
out the country, twenty of whom were employed in London. A 
further enquiry into their work was held in 1924, and the 
Committee reported that the efficiency of the Police Service had 
been improved by the use of women for police work. In the 
same year, a deputation of women’s organisations who urged the 
Home Secretary to appoint more women police were told that 
they ‘“‘were pressing an already open door.’’ In spite of this, 
the returns for 1924 show that only 110 policewomen are employed 
throughout the country. 


Women in Local Government. 


In 1869, a clause was introduced into a Bill brought before 
the House of Commons to restore to women the municipal fran- 
chise which had been taken from them by the Municipal Corporas 
tions Act of 1835, but it was not until the passing of the Repres- 
entation of the People Act (1918) which enfranchised the wives of 
householders that any full measure of municipal franchise was 
extended to women. 

In 1888, the Local Government Act which created County 
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Councils came into being and it was generally considered that 
women would be eligible for election to County Councils. They 
were already working on Boards of Guardians and Schoo! Boards. 
and in 1889 two women were elected to the London County Council. 
On the petition of one of the defeated candidates, one of these 
women, Lady Sandhurst, was unseated, solely on the ground that 
she was a woman, and it was not until 1907 that a bill drafted 
by the Women’s Local Government Society which was formed 
in 1893, passed into law, providing that neither sex nor marriage 
should be a disqualification for election to County or Borough 
Councils. 

The great increase in the number of women municipal voters 
in 1918 was followed by an increase in the number of women 
serving on local authorities; it is, however, still totally inade- 
quate and even in 1924 the following Councils had no women 
members : 


25 out of 62 County Councils 

OURS 84 County Borough Councils. 
164 ,, 240 Borough Councils. 
700 ,, 803 Urban District Councils. 
363 ,, 592 Rural District Councils. 

88 ,, 640 Boards of Guardians. 


Another anomaly in the franchise for women is that any 
woman over 21 years of age has the local government vote by 
virtue of her own qualification, but that a married woman who is 
not herself qualified cannot claim it on her husband’s qualifica- 
tion until after she is 30 years of age. It is such petty and un- 
meaning discrimination which women hope will soon be amended 
by the establishment of a simple residential qualification for all 
persons over the age of 21 years. 


Women in,the Ministry. 


Although the Church of England does not admit women to: 
the priesthood, a resolution in favour of reviving the Ancient 
Order of Deaconesses was passed at the Lambeth Conference in. 
July 1920 and a scheme for the train ng of deaconesses has been 
inaugurated. Women have been invited to preach in Anglican. 
Churches, notably Miss Maude Royden and Miss Picton-Turber- 
vill. Women are admitted as students on the same terms as 
are men to the New College for training Congregational Ministers, 
and several Nonconformist bodies have appointed women as: 
ministers and pastors. 


Women in the Civil Service. 


The Sex Disqualification (Removal) Act ostensibly threw 
open the Civil Service to women and men alike, but the Order in. 
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Council in the following year reserved to men the higher posts in 
the Diplomatic and Consular Services, in the Co'onies, Protec- 
torates and Indian Civil Services, and in the Commercial Dip- 
lomatic and Trade Commission Services. Women are admitted 
_ to some of the higher posts in the Home Office, Post Office, Min- 
istry of Labour, Board of Education, and Ministry of Health, 
but it was not until recently that women were allowed to sit for 
the examination for Administrative posts in the Civil Service. 
So far as commencing salary and bonus are concerned, men and 
women in this grade fare alike, but the maximum salary for men 
is normally higher than for women. 

In 1921 the House of Commons expressed itself in favour of 
women holding posts in the Civil Service within the United 
Kingdom under the same conditions as men but, apparently, no 
attempt has been made by the Government to make the necessary 
adjustments, for whilst, generally speaking, in the basic estab- 
lished grades, the initial salary is the same for men and for 
women, yet women’s increments and maximum salaries are 
smaller. In other established grades and in the temporary 
classes, the pay for women is smaller than that of the men in the 
corresponding classes. It should be noted that the Post Office 
is the only Government Department which pays its women 
medical officers less than the men doctors performing similar 
work. 


Women Doctors. 


The hostility shown to women doctors by the majority of 
their male colleagues had abated somewhat during the war, but 
it sprang into being afresh after the cessation of hostilities when 
there were signs that the medical profession might be temporarily 
overcrowded. In 1922 women began to be excluded from hos- 
pitals. The London Hospital closed its doors to women students, 
and in 1924, St. Mary’s followed its example on the plea that 
the men students objected to learning side by side with women. 

In view of this and in light of the bitter hostility to which the 
first women doctors were subjected, it is hard to reconcile the 
attitude of the men doctors and students with the fact that adver- 
tisements for women doctors are now being refused by medical 
papers when a lower salary is offered to women than to men. 


Married Woman’s Demands. 


(a) The Right to her own name. 


Many years ago, Mrs. Fenwick Miller upheld in the Courts 
her right to use her own name. When she was elected to the 
School Board, an unsuccessful attempt was made to declare her 
election illegal on the grounds that she was using her maiden 
name and not her husband’s surname. In 1925, Mrs. Helena 
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Normanton asserted her right to use her own name and was success- 
ful in getting her passport issued accordingly. 

Apart from every other consideration, it must be realised 
that a name is a business asset and when a woman has earned a 
reputation for herself, it is a matter of expediency to retain the 
name by which she is known. 


(b) The Right to the Guardianship of her children. 


In 1923 the Guardianship of Infants Bill was fawauced into 
the House of Lords. ‘This Bill affirmed the principle that parents 
should have equal rights and responsibilities with regard to their 
children, and.in 1924 Mrs. Wintringham introduced the Equal 
Guardianship of Children Bill into the House of Commons, which 
passed its Second Reading without a division. In spite of this, 
the Government refused it support and declared their intention of 
introducing a new measure of their own on this subject. This 
was done, but instead of granting the parents equal rights and’ 
responsibilities with respect to their children, it only gave the 
mother an equal right with the father to appoint guardians for 
the children after her death and to bring disputes into Court to 
be settled by the Judge ‘‘for the welfare of the child.’’ This 
Bill passed its Second Reading and Committee Stage in the House 
of Lords but went no further owing to the prorogation of Parlia- 
ment. The Bill has now been adopted by the present Government 
and is passing through its final stages. 


(c) The Right to Maintenance, Separation and Divorce. 


In 1923 the Matrimonial Causes Act was ; passed and is one 
of the first steps towards the establishment of an equal moral 
standard. By this Act, a wife can divorce her husband on the 
same grounds as a husband can divorce his wife, viz. adultery. 

In 1923, also, the Swmmary Jurisdiction (Separation .and 
Maintenance) Bill was introduced, of which the most important 
clause is that a woman need not leave her husband before apply- 
ing for a Separation or Maintenance Order on the grounds of per- 
sistent cruelty or failure to maintain. The progress of this Bill 
was impeded by the prorogation of Parliament but a similar Bill 
is now passing through the House. This provides that a woman 
may apply for a Separation Order before she leaves her husband, 
but the Order remains suspended so long as she is voluntarily 
resident with him, and it also provides that a husband may apply 
for a Separation Order if his wife has been persistently cruel to 
their children. 


Insufficient Protection of Children. 


In 1922, the Criminal Law Amendment Bill was Pibed. 
which raised the age of consent to indecent assault for girls to 
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16 the, same as to criminal assault and abolished the loophole of 
‘*reasonable cause’’ except in some cases of first charges against 
young men under 23. 

A Legitimacy Bill was introduced into the House of Com- 
mons in 1922, and again in 1924, but in each case its progress 
was checked by the fall of the Government. A Bill to render a 
child legitimate on the subsequent marriage of its parents has now 
been introduced into the present Parliament and it is expected 
that it will pass into law shortly. 


Very few Women on Commissions, Inquiries, etc. 


It has always been one of women’s greatest grievances that 
they are not appointed to Commissions and Committees of Inquiry 
on subjects which intimately concern women and children, or, 
when they have been admitted, that their number is so dispropor- 
‘tionate to the size of the Committee that they have been virtually 
‘powerless. ; 


The following women have been appointed. 


Mrs. Mary Agnes Hamilton was the one woman appointed to 
the Committee of Inquiry into British Trade. 

Mrs. Barbara Wootton was the one woman appointed to the 
Debt Committee to inquire into the existing financial 
system of this country. 

Mrs. Philip Snowden and Dame Helen Gwynne Vaughan 
were the only two women as against 11 men appointed 
to the Royal Commission on Food Prices, although this 

_ is a matter on which women might well be consulted. 

Two women (neither of whom was a medical woman) as 
against 11 men were appointed to the Royal Commission 
on Lunacy and Mental Disorder, in 1924. 

Three women and 47 men were appointed to the Standing 
Joint Committee on Teachers’ Salaries (Burnham 
Award) although approximately four-fifths of the 
teachers concerned are women. 

In 1925, four men were sent as delegates from this country to 
the Seventh International Labour Conference held at 
Geneva to consider such subjects as compensation for 
accidents during work and equal treatment for the vic- 
tims of such accidents whether natives or foreigners. 

a These subjects concern women equally with men and yet 
women of this country had no direct representation to 
the Conference and, of the twenty advisors whom the 
men delegates took with them, only one, Miss Julia 
Varley, was a woman. 


After these figures, it is refreshing to learn that on the lately 
-appointed Committee of Inquiry for Scotland on the subject of 
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Criminal Assaults on Children, there are three men and three: 
women, and the Chairman. 


In 1925 also, women’s international organisations have suc-- 
ceeded in securing the appointment of Miss Eleanor Rathbone 
as representing organised women of the world, to be an addi- 
tional assessor to the League of Nations Commission on the Traffic: 
in Women and Children. 


Widows’, Orphans’, and Old Age Pensions. 


A contributory scheme for provision of pensions for widows’ ,, 
orphans’ and old age pensions has been included in the present 
Budget. Although such provision is welcomed, it is greatly to. 
be deplored that it should take the form of a further tax upon: 
‘industry at a time when this is already overburdened. It is felt 
that provision for widows’, orphans’ and old age pensions should’ 
be met from general taxation. 


Since the passing of the Sex Disqualification (Removal) Act 
many doors have been opened to women. Chief amongst these 
was, perhaps, the action of Oxford University in 1920 in opening: 
all its Degrees and administrative posts to women. There may 
also be mentioned the Royal Society of British Sculpture which 
has decided to admit women Members; and the Royal Academy 
of Arts, which has elected its first woman Associate in the person 
of Mrs. Anne Swynnerton. The Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons is now open to women, the first woman admitted being 
Miss Aleen Cust in 1923. The Royal Society has also decided to 
admit women. One of the immediate results of the passing of 
the Sex Disqualification (Removal) Act was that Miss Harris 
Smith, who had practised for thirty years, was legally entitled to. 
call herself a Chartered Accountant. 

Women have forced their way into too many industries and 
oecupations for these to be enumerated-—-there are women engin-- 
eers, explorers, architects ,election agents ,advertisement agents ,, 
actuaries, publishers, etc., etc. 

What is probably the most valued tribute to women’s work 
since they became enfranchised is found in an account of *“The- 
Twentieth Century in the Making’’ recently issued by the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica. ‘‘Although there has been but little: 
direct communication between many of the countries enfran- 
chised, the legislative and political results of enfranchising: 
women are the same all over the world. In every country where: 
women vote a strong demand immediately grows up for legislation, 
along two lines—to achieve equalities of rights, opportunities, 
and pay between the séxes; and for the better protection and: 
education of children.’’ 
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What We Want. 


What women want and what the Women’s Freedom League 
is working for is full equality in every direction of women with 
men. 


Equal Franchise. 


Votes for women on equal terms with men has long been 
realised to be the first step in this direction and the Women’s. 
Freedom League, which has worked for this since its inception, 
is unceasing in demanding the reform. By every means in its 
power, it presses the claim in the Houses of Parliament and 
strives to strengthen public opinion which is ultimately respons- 
ible for all reforms. When the demand for equal franchise is. 
universal, no politician will be able to withstand it. The claim 
is for votes for men and women over twenty-one years of age on a 
simple residential qualification. 


Three Hundred Women Members of Parliament. 


In the present Parliament, four women represent over twenty 
million women. The Women’s Freedom League will not be 
satisfied until the number of women in the House of Commons 
reaches three hundred. Women have served their parties well 
and the time has now come for the party organisations to support 
women candidates proportionately with men candidates at the 
elections. The pioneer group of women Members of Parliament 
has proved that women are equally with men capable of serving 
their constituents, and their assiduous care for women’s and 
children’s interests has proved the necessity for their presence in 
the House. 


Women in the House of Lords. 


Peeresses in their own right have again been refused their 
claim to sit and vote in the House of Lords. It is reported that 
the debate on the Bill was ‘‘just an academic discussion.’’ 
Nothing could be more insulting to women at this time than that 
their just claims should be set aside as a result of a competition 
in oratory which could have been held at any debating club. 
Questions regarding women’s right to take their part in the gov- 
ernment of the country are of vital interest, and should be treated 
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as such in the House of Lords, so long as this remains part of the 
constitutional government of this country. 


Women Judges, Barristers and Solicitors. 


Women have speedily availed themselves of the right to 
enter the legal profession, but it is hoped that more will follow 
so that women lawyers and barristers will be available in all 
parts of the country, so that women may be able to consult them 
in all their legal difficulties. 


It is also hoped that the time is not far distant when women 
judges will be appointed. 


Women Justices of the Peace and Magistrates. 


The necessity for having women magistrates on every Bench 
cannot be urged too strongly. Efforts have been made to get 
women magistrates to leave the Bench when unsavoury cases are 
being tried, and the presence of a woman is said to embarrass both 
the man giving evidence and the men magistrates. No considera- 
tion is given to the unfortunate woman or child who is nearly 
always connected with these cases, and who may have to give 
evidence to a Court composed entirely of men. The presence of 
a woman on the Bench will probably help to stop the practice of 
having the Courts cleared of women, as it is obviously illogical to 
do this when a woman is sitting on the Bench. There is already 
on record a case in which the Chairman asked for the Court to be 
cleared of women, and the one woman on the Bench thereupon 
requested that it should be cleared of men as well. Rather than 
have an empty Court the Chairman decided not to have it cleared 
at all. 

Whilst the principle of maintaining an open Court operates, 
it is possible for women magistrates to see that women as well as 
men are allowed to take advantage of it. 

It is hoped that strenuous efforts will be made in all parts of 


the country to have an adequate number of women magistrates 
appointed to each Bench. 


Women in Control of Prisons. 


All prisons are governed through the Prison Governor by the 
Prison Commission. The members of this Commission must not 
exceed five in number and, since the women’s prisons are under 
their jurisdiction, it is important that at least one of them should 
be a woman. No woman has yet been appointed as Prison Com- 
missioner. 

It is also urged most strongly that governors and deputy 
governors of women’s prisons, or of women’s sections of prisons 
should be women; and that both the medical and ordinary inspec- 
tors and the medical officers of these prisons should be women. 
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Women on all Juries. 


Although the Sex Disqualification (Removal) Act has ceded 
to women the right to serve on juries, it also allows for an order 
to be made that the jury shall be composed of men only or of 
women only, as the case may require ‘‘if an application is made 
for or on behalf of the parties (including in criminal cases, the 
prosecution and the accused).’’ What the Women’s Freedom 
League wants is to have women on all juries, in equal numbers 
with men and, as a first step towards this, we have urged the 
Government to introduce legislation to make it impossible for 
any Judge to exclude women from serving as jurors in any case in 
which women and children are concerned, and, further, that 
political enfranchisement should carry with it the lability to 

jury service. 

i When it is realised that women are an integral part of 
every Court of Justice, and that they cannot be requested to 
leave so that men should be left unembarrassed by their presence 
there will perhaps be a decrease in the kind of case which men 
object to hearing in the presence of women. 


The Opening of all Trades and Professions to Women 
with equal pay for equal work. 


In this respect also, much good has been done by the passing 
of the Sex Disqualification (Removal) Act, but, where trades and 
professions are opened to women, there is still reluctance to 
grant them equal pay and opportunities for promotion to the 
higher posts. 

A Resolution has been passed in Parliament affirming the 
principle of equality of pay and opportunity for men and women 
in the Civil Service, but the Treasury appears loth to spend the 
£3,000 ,000 per annum, which is the estimated cost to make the 
necessary adjustment in salaries. The question of common 
seniority lists for men and women has also been under considera- 
tion for some time. 

The recent Burnham Award has caused great indignation 
amongst women teachers, since, not content with the differentia- 
- tion in salaries between men and women, the rate of increment 
for women has been lowered to £9 as against £12 a year for men. 
The women, therefore, not only receive a much lower maximum 
salary but have to serve for a longer period before arriving at it. 
This injustice to women teachers is felt to be largely due to the 
fact that there were three women and 47 men on the Burnham 
Committee. | 

There is to-day a strong tendency to introduce restrictive 
legislation as regards hours and conditions of work for women in 
industry on the plea of safeguarding them. Such legislation is 
dangerous, not only because it can be used as a weapon against 
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equal pay for equal work, but also, by cheapening women’s 
labour, it tends to lower the standard of wages for the whole 
industry. It is therefore urged that restrictive legislation, if 
necessary , Shall be based upon the type of work and not upon the 
sex of the worker. 


Married Woman’s Rights. 


(a) To her name and nationality . 


The married woman’s right to the use of her own name has 
‘been established in one case, but this should be established as a 
general principle. 

As the law stands, a woman who marries a foreigner takes his 
nationality and, even if he dies, she remains an ‘‘alien’’ although 
she may never have been out of England. She loses her right to 
vote, to enter the Civil Service, and, if she is a teacher, her right 
to superannuation. 

Recently a Resolution has been passed in the House of 
Commons, that a British woman should not lose her nationality 
by marrying an alien, but that it should be open to her to make a 
Declaration of Alienage. Mr. Locker-Lampson (Under Secretary 
for the Home Office) stated that all changes in British Nationality 
law require the consent of the self-governing Dominions. The 
‘Women’s Freedom League declares that the British Government 
cannot escape responsibility in this manner, but at the same time 
urges all women in the Dominions to press their Governments to 
assent to this much-needed reform. 


(b) To choose her work. 


The right of the married woman to enter the labour market 
is one of the most vexed questions of the day. A woman has 
always been forced to resign from the Civil Service on marriage 
and, notwithstanding the Sex Disqualification (Removal) Act 
which specifically mentions that marriage is not to be a bar to 
employment in any occupation, in 1924, 105 Education Com- 
mittees recommended that married women teachers should not 
be appointed and should cease to be employed. In all parts of 
the country, these teachers, some within a short period of quali- 
fying for pension are being asked to resign and are being dis- 
missed. 

Married women doctors working under local governing 
authorities have been subjected to similar treatment. 

Apart from the question of the legality of such proceedings, 
it is intolerable that there should be public interference in what 
is purely a personal matter. The dismissal of married women 
is not based on the grounds of inefficiency but on the assumption ° 
that she has a husband to support her, although it should be 
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noted she has no legal claim on any part of his income unless she 
first applies for a Separation and Maintenance Order. 


dc) To separate assessment of Income Tax. 


The Women’s Freedom League claims the right for separate 
claim and assessment of income of married women for purposes of 
Income Tax. At the present time the incomes of the husband 
and wife are added together and regarded as the husband’s income 
with a joint personal rebate allowed on the dual income. 

Successive Chancellors of the Exchequer have refused to 
make this alteration on financial grounds, estimating that it 
would involve a loss to the Treasury of £20,000,000 in the first 
year—the measure of the injustice to women. 


(d) To equal guardianship of children. 


It is not sufficient for women to have equal rights with men 
to bring disputes in regard to the guardianship of their children 
before the Courts. What women ask for is that they shall have 
equal rights and responsibilities with men during their lifetime 
‘on the home as regards the upbringing and education of their 
children. 


(e) To inherit her share in her husband’s property after his death. 


At present a husband can make a Will and leave the whole 
of his property to whomsoever he pleases. This is the only 
civilised country where a husband has legal power to Will all his 
money away from his wife. 


(f) To be regarded as an individual. 


It cannot be insisted upon too strongly, that the married 
woman has a right to her own individuality. She is, in the 
great majority of cases, given a vote on her husband’s qualifica- 
tion; her husband is held responsible for her debts and wrong- 
doings under some circumstances; she has no right to her own 
rebate on her own income tax returns; and in every possible way 
she is still regarded as an adjunct to her husband. 

One aim of the Women’s Freedom League is to bring home 
_ realisation of the fact that a married woman has the right to serve 
the State in the way she thinks best and that she is responsible 
for the conduct of her own life just as her husband is responsible 
for his. 


More Women on Local Government Boards, Commis- 
sions, etc. 


The appointment is demanded of adequate numbers of 
women on all Reconstruction and Housing Committees, on Trades 
Boards, Education and Health Committees of institutions to 
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which women are admitted, and on all public bodies which 
regulate the lives of the people and especially on Watch Com- 
mittees of local Councils. The Women’s Freedom League also. 
asks for the exclusive employment of women in Women’s prisons 
and for the appointment of women to the Prison and Police 
Commissions. 

A special effort is also being made to ensure that women are 
elected to all local government bodies. 


Railway Carriages for Women Only. 


One reform which is urgently needed is the compulsory reserv- 
ation of railway carriages for women only. Cases of assault on 
women are frequently occurring, and it is felt that such provision 
is the only way of safeguarding wemen and children travelling 
alone. Legislation was introduced in 18€8 to make the provision 
of smoking carriages compulsory and it is hoped that similar 
action will be taken to make it incumbent upon the Railway 
authorities to provide for women travellers. 

It is in the interests, not only of the women and children, 
but of the State as a whole, that the Women’s Freedom League 
is working for these reforms. 








